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What Next in the Congo? 


Unitep Nations — Supporters of Patrice Lu- 
mumba are moving heaven and earth to re- 
turn him to power in the Congo. 

4 Lumumba restoration would be dismay- 
ing news in Western capitals. It could easily 
nean a comeback for Communist influence 
in Central Africa. 

Sut some responsible Asian and African 
diplomats here say it need not mean a 
Communist comeback. They claim that if the 
West would stop trying to block Lumumba’s 
“inevitable” return, and concentrate instead 
on protecting the Congo from the worst ef 
fects it would produce, the Communists 
could be barred. “If you can’t dam a river, 
channel it,” they say. 

Whether this is in fact good logic, or 
whether, on the contrary, the West should go 
on fighting an all-out battle to bar Lumumba, 
is the critical question. To fight to the last 
drop of diplomatic blood, and lose, might 
be to lose all of Africa; but to come to terms 
with Lumumba, thinking he could be sepa- 
rated from Communist influence and con- 
tained, might be ridiculous self-deception. 
There is, according to best estimates, only 


a bare outside chance of blocking Lumumba, 
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even if the West fights right down to the 
wire. This is not primarily because of Soviet 
pressures in the UN, although it now seems 
that Moscow’s diplomacy has done much to 
neutralize Secretary General Dag Hammar 
skjold and to intimidate the more impres 
sionable Africans. Lumumba is on the way 
back primarily because virtually all of Africa 

left-wing, right-wing and centrist—regards 


the goateed young demagogue 


as the legal 
prime miunuster and sh es away om a power 
play which would permanently deprive him 
ol the post 

Moreover, Africans say, Lumumba has the 
support of such a significant faction in the 
Congo that without him there can never be 
stability. Many Africans fear, in their own 
countries, the kind of European-backed sepa 
ratism which they see practiced by Moise 
Tshombe in Katanga and Albert Kalonji in 
Kasai. Acting on these premises, a 15-nation 
Afro-Asian good-offices team has assigned 
itself the task of restoring parliamentary rule 

which most members believe will mean 
Lumumba as prime minister. Rajeshwar 
Dayal of India, Mr. Hammarskjold’s personal 


representative in the Congo, is understood to 
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sympathize with this objective. Res- 
toration of parliamentary democracy 
would not necessarily mean Mr. 
Lumumba’s return, he is said to feel, 
but most observers believe he would 
accept that result if it occurred. 

The United States has worked be- 
hind the scenes to persuade the Afri- 
cans they would be knifing the 
Congo in the back if they put the 
unstable, easily swayed Lumumba 
back in the saddle. Dag Hammar- 
skjold, Mongi Slim of Tunisia, and 
delegates of some former French 
possessions have agreed with this 
view and sought an alternative 
course that would appeal to the Afri- 
can majority. 

All this has been to no avail. Mr. 
Lumumba’s supporters would not 
even wait until after the American 
election to take the initial steps for 
assuring his return, although they 
knew a major foreign policy setback 
for the United States might affect its 
this they 


may have overplayed their hand, 


outcome. However, in 
since the opposition countered by 
bringing President Joseph Kasavubu 
to New York, and suddenly it was 
the pro-Lumumba faction which was 
urging delay. 

Washington has two aces in the 
hole. One of them is an attempt to 
persuade, influence or buy up the 
Leopoldville parliament. Some re- 
ports say this has been tried; that 
some legislators previously intimi- 
dated by Lumumba have been re- 
leased from his pressure. But if so, 
it is not clear at this writing whether 
the tactic has succeeded in winning 


over a safe majority. 


The other American ace in the 
hole would be refusal to finance the 
Congo’s recovery if Lumumba is re- 
Without 
the Congo would face disaster. It 


stored. American money, 
would either explode in total chaos 
or fall into utter dependence on 
Moscow. But the tactic of the ulti- 
matum, and especially the financial 
ultimatum, would be a two-edged 
weapon. It would antagonize the 
very people whose friendship the 
United States wants to win. More- 
over, it is quite possible that such an 
ultimatum would fail—that the Afri- 
cans would go ahead, set up Lu- 
mumba and dare the United States to 
follow through with its threat, thus 
driving them into Moscow’s arms. 


For and Against Lumumba 
This belief—that last-ditch opposi- 


tion to Lumumba will ultimately 
prove self-defeating and counter- 
productive — prompts Afro-Asians 
here to hope the United States will 
stop trying to dam up the river and 
start trying to channel it—that is, 
try to set up safeguards against the 
worst potential effects of a Lumum- 
ba return. 

One such safeguard would be re- 
vision of the Congo’s constitution to 
give the president more power. That 
office is now largely ornamental. 
Given sufficient authority, President 
Kasavubu might be an important 
check on Lumumba, although the 
latter is a much stronger personality. 
Another safeguard would be an ad- 
vance agreement ruling out the re- 
turn of Lumumba’s more extreme 
advisers, notably Deputy Premier 


Antoine Gizenga. To prevent a 
double cross, the president might 
have to be given complete control 
over the composition of the cabinet. 
Still another safeguard would be a 
negotiated agreement, in advance, 
with secessionists such as Tshombe 
and Kalonji. Otherwise there would 
be a return to civil war. 

There 


mumba would agree to such terms as 


is no assurance that Lu- 


a condition for his restoration. His 
plan is to establish a presidential re- 
gime, with the president—obviously 
himself — elected by direct suffrage. 

Nor is there any real assurance 
that, if restored to the premiership, 
he would not find some way to evade 
restraints, bring back the Commu- 
nists and revive civil strife. It may 
well be that there can be no stability 
with him and none without him—a 
cruel dilemma for the Congo. A de- 
tailed report on the stewardship of 
Colonel Joseph D. Mobutu, army 
chief of staff, submitted on Novem- 


ber 3 by Mr. Dayal, clearly indicated 


that Mobutu had not succeeded in 


bringing order either. 

The United States, for good or ill, 
seems to have decided to go all out 
against Mr. Lumumba. The tactic 
of bringing here President Kasavubu, 
who was seated on November 22 as 
Congo’s representative in the UN, 
strengthened the anti-Lumumba 
forces. However, the fight over Lu- 
mumba has already been costly to us 
in terms of African good will. 


Mr. Frye, a staff of The 
Christan Sctence 1941, has 
been its United Nations correspondent for 


member of the 
Monitor since 


ten years. 
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WASHINGTON NEWSLETTER 


“% The Gold Rush: Facts and Hypotheses 








What 


swings in London prices of 


was behind the recent wild 
gold 
which temporarily pushed the price 
from $35 to about $41 an ounce? 

Here are two explanations which 
are of little or no importance: 

1. It was a panic action due to a 
sudden and unreasoned fear, a col- 
lective frantic move stemming from 
a misapprehension about impending 
danger. But if this was panic, it was 
the most calculated, cautious, con 
trolled —and inadequate — panic on 
record. 

2. It was due to manipulations 
and maneuverings by the gold-pro 
ducing interests of the United States 
Africa. 


These interests, however, have for 


and the Union of South 
years been desperately trying to in- 
crease the price of gold. There is no 
reason to believe that they were sud 
denly able to do so in the fall of 1960. 

We are thus le}t with two serious 
—and one very mysterious—explana- 
tions to account for the London gold 
rush, 

The mystery surrounds the role 
the U.S.S.R. might have played 
and still might play—in some sud 
den gold price flurry. George E. 
Sokolsky recently stated that Soviet 
Russia may have been “monkeying 
with the price of gold as part of a 
cold war operation to destroy the 
economy of the United States.” It 
should be noted that on November 
15 the Soviet government announced 
the 


that after January 1 outside 


U.S.S.R. the 


$1.11, compared with 25 cents at the 


ruble will be worth 
present time. In this “revaluation” 
the U.S.S.R. appears to present its 
new “heavy ruble” as being more 
world markets 


valuable in money 


than the dollar. Actually, however, 
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this means devaluation of the ruble. 
If the ruble were to become converti 
ble in terms of other currencies, Mos 
cow would have to be prepared to 
back up its currency with its re 
serves of gold, dollars and other hard 


currencies. 


What Was Russia's Role? 


Russia’s gold hoard is a national 


secret, but various well-informed 


sources put at between $9 billion 
and $10 billion. It is obvious that 
United 


States plenty of trouble if it used its 


Moscow could cause the 
gold supply to undermine the Ameri 
can dollar. John G. Forrest, writing 
in the financial section of The New 
York Times on October 30, said: 
“The Soviet Union, of course, could 
be trying to embarrass this country 
by not selling gold, thereby forcing 
the price up.” He stated, however, 
that “the run-up in the price of gold 
was considered strictly an interna 
tional speculative squeeze play.” 

However, two more probable and 
reasonable explanations for the gold 
rush relate to events and conditions 
in the United States—one political, 
the other economic. 

The political explanation was con 
nected with the presidential cam 
paign. Foreign speculators apparent 
ly operated on the hunch that the 
election of Senator John F. Kennedy 
might lead eventually to devaluation 
of the Vice 


President Richard M. Nixon said as 


United States dollar. 
much during the campaign when 
he charged that Senator Kennedy’s 
domestic programs could not pos 
sibly be paid for out of income and 
therefore would have to be financed 
by deficit spending—that is, infla- 


tion and finally devaluation of the 


1960 


dollar, with very serious results. 

Senator Kennedy emphatically de 
nied that, if elected, he would change 
the dollar’s value, and advanced an 
economic explanation for the gold 
flurry. He contended that the per- 
sistent adverse balance of payments 
in international trade under the Re 
publican Administration had weak- 
ened confidence in the dollar and 
thus brought on the gold rush. 

It is true that the United States 
has been sending billions of dollars 
more abroad in recent years than it 
has been taking in. But this it had 
also done under the Democratic Ad- 
ministration of President Harry S. 
Truman. The difference, however, 
is that then the gold outflow was 
recognized and regarded as a neces- 
sary salvage operation, a temporary 
policy to save Western Europe. Now 
our adverse trade balance, due to loss 
of gold, seems to have persisted—and 
no serious effort was made to end it 
until November 16, when all Federal 
agencies were ordered to cut their 
foreign spending to the bone to stem 
the increasing deficit in our balance 
of payments and the consequent 
drain on the nation’s gold reserves. 

What the London gold rush has 
actually done is to warn the United 
States that it must get its own trade 
balance of payments back on a pay 
ing basis and end the gold outflow 
if the value of the United States dol- 
lar is to remain untarnished. As the 
well-known commentator on finan- 
cial affairs, Sylvia Porter, put it 
bluntly in her New York Post col- 
umn: “We must follow money poli 
cies that will hold the world’s confi- 
dence in our dollar. We must deal 
honestly with our recession.” 


NEAL STANFORD 








FOREIGN POLICY SPOTLIGHT 


| ‘2 ) France's Dilemma — and Ours 








The assassination of seven Algerians 
in Paris by their rival countrymen 
November 10; a fierce outbreak of 
French settlers in Algeria, on the eve 
of Armistice Day, who shouted, “De 
Gaulle to the gallows;” new dangers 
of all kinds—of Tunisia’s defection 
from the West, of Chinese Commu- 
nist “volunteers” entering Morocco 
and Tunisia to back the Algerian 
rebels, of civil strife in France, with 
right- and left-wingers arrayed 
against each other and defying the 
government of President Charles de 
Gaulle: Here are the tragic ingredi- 
ents of France’s Algerian dilemma, 
which is also the dilemma of the 
United States, since we are linked 
with the French in the NATO alli- 
ance. 


When de € 
er in June 1958, amid the ruins of 


saulle returned to pow- 


the Fourth Republic—overthrown 
by the army in Algeria, supported by 
the French settlers of France’s last re- 
maining North African possession— 
there was widespread hope that the 
wartime savior of France would de- 
vise a settlement of the war which 
has been draining the country’s 
moral as well as economic resources 
since 1954, But a little more than 
two years later, on October 31, 1960, 
Ferhat Abbas, premier of the Al- 
gerian provisional government, de- 
clared in a radio speech, simultane- 
ously broadcast from Tunisia and 
Morocco on the 6th anniversary of 
the war, that the Algerians no longer 
had any hope of a settlement without 
intervention by the United Nations. 
France, however, resists such inter- 
vention, for it regards Algeria as an 
“integral part” of its territory. 

In his speech Ferhat Abbas, who 
in the past had been regarded by the 
French as a moderate, refused to lay 


down arms before negotiations, the 
condition hitherto demanded by de 
Gaulle. The Algerians, he said, could 
not do this “on the vague promises 
of a self-determination, the applica- 
which 


army, an administration and a police 


tion is entrusted to an 
force that condemn the principle of 
self-determination itself.” 


What Kind of Peace? 
Ferhat Abbas, 


Mohammed V of Morocco, went fur- 
ther. They contended that France 
was using weapons provided by the 
United States through NATO to 
terrorize the Algerian nationalists 


as well as King 


through continued war. According 
to French semiofficial sources re- 
ported in The New York Times of 
November 1, the war has already 
145,000 


ans, while 40,000 were made pris- 


cost the lives of Algeri- 
oners or rallied to France’s side, 
compared with French military 
losses of 11,000 killed and 26,000 
The Western world, Al- 


gerian nationalists claimed, 


wounded. 
“remains 
colonialist.” Referring to Communist 
arms, Ferhat Abbas said: “We prefer 
to defend ourselves with Chinese 
weapons rather than allow ourselves 

> be killed with the weapons of 
the West.” The French, for their 
part, that the 
rebels do not represent the views of 


contend Algerian 
their Muslim compatriots in Algeria 
who have remained at peace with the 
French settlers, and many of whom 
have cooperated with the French au- 
thorities. 

Meanwhile, de Gaulle’s efforts to 
find a formula for an Algerian set- 
tlement acceptable to the Algerian 
nationalists, to the French settlers in 
Algeria, and to both rightist and 
leftist critics in France seemed head- 
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ed for failure as his policy came 
under fire from all sides. 

In Algeria French military leaders 
asserted that the territory, which has 
10 million Muslims and 1.2 million 
“is one and in- 
as 61- 
year-old retired General Raoul Salan 
put it this fall, 


French inhabitants, 
divisible with the Republic,” 


before de Gaulle’s 
government forbade his return from 
Paris to Algeria. 

In France the Committee of Vin- 
cennes, headed by Jacques Soustelle, 
former Gaullist enthusiast, who has 
long been disaffected because of 
de Gaulle’s plan to give Algeria a 
free choice about its political future, 
had urged Frenchmen on September 
“to save, with French Al- 
geria, liberty and democracy.” 

In Tunisia President Habib Bour- 
guiba, until now a staunch friend of 
France and supporter of the West, 


1 to unite 


has expressed increasing alarm about 
the prospect that Russia and Com- 
munist China would give military 
aid to Algeria, thus transforming the 
Algerian war into an international 
conflict. To avert this possibility, he 
has been talking of a fusion of Tuni- 
sia with Algeria. He thus hopes to 
give the Algerian problem, regarded 
by France as ,” the status 
of an international problem which 
could be brought before the UN. 


“domestic 


Protests in France 


As tension rose, France faced at 
home a “crisis of conscience” on the 
part of widely different groups. The 
trial of 26 Frenchmen and Muslims 
(including 10 women) accused of 
helping the Algerian rebel network 
in France, which opened on Septem- 
ber 5, focused attention on public 
opinion ferment about Algeria. In 


(Continued on page 48) 
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FOREIGN POLICY REPORT 


The State of 


=a 


Our Defenses 








Despite warnings from both parties, 


the arguments over United States 
defenses that characterized the ses- 
sion of Congress before the national 
political conventions were held did 
not become an issue in the bobtail 
session that followed them. Nor did 
these arguments prove to be a sig- 
nificant issue in the election cam 
paign. 

Now that the election is over, it 
may be useful to examine what the 
experts call our “defense posture.” 
After 
$41.5 


more than half of the national budg- 


all, our defense costs about 


billion a year, accounts for 
et and represents the most important 
physical projection of this country’s 
national power. 

As a point of reference let us re 
view the developments at the last 
congressional session. President 
Eisenhower last January requested 
$39,335,000,000 in new military ap- 
propriations. The Democrats imme- 
diately assailed this sum as inade- 
quate. The President then made 
some changes, and in July the total 
Administration request came to $39, 
334,500,000—actually $500,000 


than the original budget proposal. 


less 


Congress finally appropriated $39, 
996,608,000—only $661,608,000 more 
than the President had sought, de 
spite anti-Administration charges 
that the President had allowed budg- 
et considerations to hamper mili 
tary spending. The final appropria 
tion bill included a new supersized 
Forrestal-class aircraft carrier which 
the Administration had wanted. It 
also called for more than the Presi- 
dent had requested for development 


of the B-70 bomber, continuous air 


De ember I, 
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borne alert of existing bomber forces, 
Polaris submarines and Army mod 
ernization. 

The 


for military outlays, while contribut 


additional sums earmarked 
ing to continued record peacetime 
spending, contrasted with proposals 
by Senator John F. Kennedy, the 
Democratic President-elect, and also 
of some Republicans who supported 
the views of New York Governor 
Nelson 


spending investments must be in 


A. Rockefeller that military 


creased by $3 billion a year. How- 
ever, when the Democrats had an 
other chance, they did not raise the 
military spending figure in the bob- 
tail session of Congress in August. 
Nor would they back Senator Stuart 
Symington, Democrat of Missouri, 
in his effort to force the President to 
spend $621,302,000 of congressional 
appropriations that remained unal 
located. The defense debate, to all 
intents and purposes, came to an end 
when Congress adjourned. Where, 
then, did it leave the defense power 
of the United States? 


Size of Three Services 


First of all, it should be made clear 
that it takes years to translate appro 
priations into military hardware. 
Keeping this in mind, we can best 
describe United States military forces 
by outlining, in the old-fashioned 
way, the size and disposition of the 
respective services. 

The Army has 870,000 men (au 
thorized strength), which includes 


= 


14 divisions, with 7 of them over- 
seas. Five divisions are in Europe, 
forming the bulwark of the North 


Atlantic Treaty Organization forces 
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Mr. Raymond has been with The New York Times since 
June 1940 and was appointed Neu 


York Times corre 


spondent at the Pentagon in 1956. 


on that continent. Two divisions 


are in the Far East. Three divisions 


are in the Strategic Army Corps 


(STRAC) in this country, presuma 


bly ready for assignment anywhere 


globe, and the 


on the remaining 
units are either in training or spread 
out over Alaska, Hawaii and Oki 
nawa. 

The Navy has 619,000 men; 817 
ships, of which 14 are big attack air 


craft carriers and 9 are smaller air 
craft carriers designed for antisub 
marine warfare; 6,000 operating air- 
craft; 113 submarines, including 14 
nuclear-powered submarines in com 
mission out of 43 authorized. Two 
Polaris missile-fring submarines are 
in commission. The Marine Corps, 
a part of the Navy, has 175,000 men, 
including three divisions, three air 
1,200 aircraft. 
Finally, the Air Force has 825,000 


wings, etc., with some 


men; 15,000 aircraft, including more 
than 2,000 strategic bombers in w ings 
of B-47’s and B-52’s; 250 major air 
bases—of which about 50 are abroad. 
The Air 


wings of fighters and fighter-bomb 


: ae 
Force also has some 33 


ers in the Tactical Air Forces, total 


ing 3.000 B-57’s, 3-66's. 


F-100’s, F-101’s and a few F-105’s. 


some 


Defense Strategy 


So much for numbers. Perhaps a 


better way of looking at United 


States military forces is trom the 


point of view of defense strategy. 
Here we must distinguish between 
the big, nuclear-armed, city-busting, 
so-called “deterrent” forces and the 
units, perhaps also nuclear-armed, 
that could be used for limited war. 


The glamor weapons of the stra 





tegic forces are the intercontinental 
ballistic missiles. The United States 
has at least nine Atlas missiles, on 
firing pads, armed with nuclear war- 
heads and capable of being launched 
at least 5,000 miles (two Atlases have 
been hurled 9,000 miles in tests). 
Three of the ICBM’s are at Vanden- 
berg Air Force Base, California, and 
six are at Francis E. Warren Air 
Force Base in Wyoming. 

There has been a construction de- 
lay in the program to set up 13 
squadrons of such missiles at 12 
bases around the country (totaling 
135 missiles operationally ready). 
Nevertheless, the existing force is 
these nuclear- 
armed giants, ten stories high, could 


formidable. One of 
destroy any metropolitan area. And 
tests show that virtual pinpoint ac- 
curacy has been achieved in firing 
these weapons. In addition, an im- 
proved ICBM, the Titan, will start 
coming into the inventory next 
spring. A further improvement, the 
Minuteman, which will be smaller, 
cheaper and will use a solid fuel, is 
due for perfecting in 1962. 

Meanwhile, United States nuclear 
bomb power rests with manned air- 
craft—some 1,500 B-47’s, 650 B-52’s 
and the first handful of B-58’s that 
will be in operation before the end 
of the year. This is an extraordinary 
destructive force. If the U.S.S.R. has 
indeed been dissuaded from aggres- 
sion by United States military power, 
as so many Pentagon officials con- 
tend, that power is contained in the 
manned aircraft “weapons systems.” 
Each of these airplanes is packed 
with more destructive power than all 
of the explosives used in Europe dur- 
ing World War II. Moreover, the 
B-52’s are now being armed with 
nuclear-tipped Hound Dog missiles 
which can be launched from under 
the wings for a distance of 600 to 
1,000 miles. 

Finally, the most spectacular in- 


strument of war in history has now 


come into the United States armed 
forces—the nuclear-powered Polaris 
missile submarine. This submarine 
can hurl a nuclear-armed ballistic 
missile from below the surface of the 
water for a distance of 1,000 miles, 
and is the closest thing to a hidden, 
invulnerable warmaker that has ever 
been devised. The Navy has two 
such submarines. Twelve more are 
on order, and a fleet of 45 has been 
planned. 


Role of Polaris Submarine 


In addition to these holocaust- 
makers, there are 14 attack aircraft 


carriers—three in the Mediterranean, 
three in the Far East, with an addi- 
tional four each in the Atlantic and 
Pacific fleets. Each of these floating 


air bases can launch 88 light bomb- 
ers, capable of either nuclear or non- 
nuclear attack, depending upon the 
hostilities that are envisioned. 

Also, spread over Europe and 
Asia, with many stationed here for 
quick deployment abroad, are the 
Tactical Air Forces, already men- 
tioned. These constitute a potential- 
ly devastating fleet of : interceptors 
and fighter bombers for close ground 
support of fighting troops. In recent 
tests, groups of such planes have 
been sent from the United States to 
the Middle East or the Far East, 
ready for action. These tests have 
been conducted not only for training 


“ 


purposes but also to “show the flag” 
in the old Navy tradition as a re- 
minder of American military power. 

The strategic missiles and bomb- 
ers, the Naval forces and the Tactical 
Air Forces, which, incidentally, also 
have nuclear weapons at their dis- 
posal, have been regarded as the 
“deterrent forces.” They comprise a 
power so devastating, it is said, that 
no enemy would dare to precipitate 
their retaliatory use. Yet it is often 
that the old-fashioned 
Army ground forces in their present 


forgotten 


disposition overseas also constitute 
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very significant deterrent power. 

A single American soldier, merely 
by being on patrol near enemy forces, 
acts as a “deterrent.” One can as- 
sume, for example, that a potential 
foe might be tempted to make incur- 
sions on territory that is unguarded 
—or not guarded by the United 
States—with the prospect of arguing 
about it in the United Nations after- 
ward. But it is hard to believe that 
a foe would risk setting off a trip 
hammer if first he must meet the op- 


position of United States uniforms. 


"Limited War" Forces 


Having noted this, we must never- 
theless consider the Army and the 
Marine Corps as “limited war” 
forces. They could play a decisive 
role only when big nuclear bombs 
are not employed. Imagine a situa- 
tion such as developed in Korea. A 
better prepared Army, with better 
mobility and improved tactical sup- 
port—even small tactical nuclear 
weapons—would have been able to 
snuff out the North Koreans before 
the Communist Chinese could pre- 
pare to join the combat. This is why, 
out of 14 Army divisions, only six 
are in the continental United States. 
Three of these are so-called STRAC 
divisions, trained to be airlifted any- 
where in the world at short notice. 

It is also true, however, that the 
Army does not have a_ sufficient 
number of airplanes available to it 
for speedy global airlift, nor is its 
existing inventory of weapons ade- 
quate for some of the missions its 
leaders have in mind. For example, 
the Army does not have a single 
tank that can be airlifted, although 
some varieties of light armored vehi- 
cles are due to be ready for use 
shortly. 

Yet it would be wrong to under- 
estimate the power of the Army, as 
some of its own supporters have 
done recently in their quite under- 


standable demands to improve it. 
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The worst period of Army famine 
appears to be over. Army procure- 
ment chiefs have begun to buy vari- 
ous lightweight armored vehicles, 
personnel carriers, tank destroyers, 
M-60 tanks 105-milli- 


meter guns, and helicopters which 


armed with 
can airlift an infantry squadron with 


Ww eapons. 


Ground Forces Formidable 


By next year the Army will have 


its first Davy Crocketts. These 
weapons carry either nuclear or con 
ventional ammunition and can be 
handled by a crew of three. By the 
following year it will probably have 
its first Pershing missiles. These are 
solid-fuel surface-to-surface weapons. 
Together with several types of im- 
proved observation aircraft and ex 
traordinary advances in combat com- 
munications, the United States does 
have formidable ground forces—al 
though more Army troops might 
wish to have the Army’s new combat 
rifle, which was unveiled with con- 
siderable publicity, but clearly is lag- 
ging in distribution. 

The United States has also bol- 
stered the armed forces of its allies. 
The long-range ballistic-missile bases 
in Britain, Italy and Turkey have 
1,500-mile intermediate range Thors 
and Jupiters that were developed 
and manufactured in this country. 
Much of the modern equipment, 


shorter antiaircraft 


range missiles, 
missiles, trucks and electronic instru 
ments used by the Western allies 
have been provided by the United 
States. 

Closer to home, for the defense of 
continental United States, there are 
113 attack submarines, including 14 
nuclear-powered submarines, now in 
commission. Twenty-two others are 
under construction, out of a total of 
46 that have been authorized. On 
the land perimeters are air defense 
units, including 40 batteries of Nike 
Hercules and at least two operational 


sites of Bomarc antiaircraft missiles. 
These antiaircraft weapons would be 
virtually useless against long-range 
ballistic missiles, but they form a 
barrier to attack by manned aircraft. 

A word now about new weapons 
and about plans for space satellites. 
The first prototype B-70 cannot be 
developed until 1963. The Minute 
ICBM is 


1962 at 


man due until late 


not 


the earliest, and the air 


launched ballistic missile, the Sky 
bolt, is at least five years away. 

The same must be said about mili 
tary satellites. Recently the United 
States has enjoyed many successes 
with the family of reconnaisance 
satellites, such as Samos, Midas and 
Discoverer, which it has been testing. 
The Navy put up two Transit navi 
gation satellites and the Army is 
working on a Courier communica 
tions satellite. But full-scale operating 
satellites will not be aloft for at least 
a few years. 

Nevertheless, as can be seen from 
the mere outline of existing forces, 
this country need not be ashamed of 
its military power. Imagine turning 
out, like so many air rifles, various 
intercontinental ballistic missiles, 
each capable of destroying a city 
within a half-hour of firing! 

Two questions remain: first, 
whether this force is in itself sufh 
cient to deter war 


and, Secc ynd, 


whether the political leaders of the 
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United States use it wisely to project 
the authority of the country abroad. 
It should be kept in mind that the 
U.S.S.R., our chief rival in the world 
power struggle, has military forces 
of similar scope. The Russians may 
not have as great a force of airplanes, 
as great a force of surface sea power, 
as great a force ol 


submarines, as sophisticated a variety 


nuc lear pow ered 


of electronic communi ation devices. 


But the Russians are believed to 


have as many intercontinental ballis 


tic missiles, greater and more mod 
ernly equipped ground and 


United 


Union thus can 


rorces 


more submarines than the 
States. The Soviet 
boast of its own deterrent. For just 
as the United States assumes that no 
toe would make a ilc ulated dec ision 


to start a war rainst the United 


ag 
States for fear of nuclear retaliation, 
so the U.S.S.R. commands the power 
to make the same assumption regard 
ing its own Safety. 

In the final analysis, it is not mili- 
tary power but brain power that will 
protect us—not military mobility but 
diplomatic agility. Both the Ameri 
can people and the rest of the world 

our Communist opponents, our 
allies and the nonaligned nations— 
now wait to see what the new Ad- 


President-elect John 


ministration of 
F. Kennedy will do with and about 
our defenses. 
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and 


September-October 


Spotlight 
(Continued from page 44) 
connection with this trial 190 dis- 
tinguished acturs, intellectuals, art- 
ists, and teachers in schools and uni- 
versities signed a manifesto in which 
they supported the defendants’ right 
to back the Algerian rebels, and ex- 
pressed sympathy with young men 
who refused military service in Al- 
geria—a refusal understandably re- 
garded by the French government as 
incitement to treason. On November 
3 twenty men, accused of attempting 
to overthrow the government in 
Algeria in January 1960 in the name 
of a “French Algeria,” went on trial, 
among them two deputies, an army 


colonel and an Algiers newspaper 


publisher, Alain de Sérigny. 

While de Gaulle denounced the 
“battle of manifestoes” Pastor Marc 
Boegner, president of the Protestant 
Federation of France, urged that the 
leaders of all religious communities 


in France—Catholics, Jews, Protes- 
tants and Muslims — should seek 
proclamation of a truce in Algeria 
by de Gaulle and the Algerian pro- 
visional government. And Maurice 
Feltin, 
Archbishop of Paris and Vicar Gen- 


Cardinal Roman Catholic 
eral of the French armed forces, led 
the Catholic hierarchy in condemn- 
ing violent excesses by both sides in 
Algeria and endorsing de Gaulle’s 
program of self-determination for 
the territory under conditions that 
would safeguard the interests of all 
ethnic communities there. 


Role of U.S. 


Amid these political and moral 
clashes, some French government 
spokesmen deplored what they re- 
garded as the “neutralism” of the 
United States on an issue of life and 
death for France, and expressed the 
hope that if Russia and China inter- 
vened militarily in Algeria, the Unit- 
ed States would join France in com- 
batting communism. Ferhat Abbas, 
for his part, declared that “the policy 
of the United States is simple and 
selfish. It is a fight against commu- 
nism. And in this fight Algeria has 
an entirely secondary importance.” 
“What could the United States do?” 
he asked on October 23. “The United 
States could go very far toward solv- 
ing the problem by declaring that 
Algeria is an African and an Arab 
country and should be independent 


—and by following this declaration 
with a concrete act: a vote next 
month in the United Nations for the 
Afro-Asian resolution” urging a ref- 
erendum on self-determination in 
Algeria held under UN control. 
Thus President-elect John F. Ken- 
nedy will be confronted with a pain- 
United States 
policy on Algeria. As Senator from 


ful decision about 


Massachusetts, Kennedy, speaking 
in Conggess on July 2, 1957, had 
urged that the United States halt its 
tacit support for French repression of 
the Algerian rebellion and take steps 
to mediate a settlement based on 
Algeria’s “political independence” 
and “close economic interdependence 
with France.” Today the dilemma of 
the United States is the same as that 
of France: how to reconcile the urg- 
ings of conscience with the harsh re- 
alities of the struggle between the 
Soviet bloc and NATO. In an effort 
to resolve the dilemma, President de 
Gaulle announced on November 16 
that early in January he would ask 
the French people to approve by ref- 
erendum his plans for letting the 
Algerians make their own choice be- 
tween independence and continued 
association with France. This an- 
nouncement, cabled Robert C. Doty, 
Paris correspondent of The New 
York Times, “constituted a crossing 
of the Rubicon.” 

Vera MicHeces Dean 
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